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THE GENERAL PROPERTY TAX. 

IT has been said recently that there is no science of finance 
in England. The same remark is equally true of America, 
at least in the domain of public revenue. In no other civilized 
country has there been less discussion of the principles of taxa- 
tion ; in none can there be found a more unsatisfactory system. 
The reason is plain. As long as prosperity was general and 
the public expenses were small, taxation was light and its bur- 
den was scarcely felt. But during the last few decades, with 
the complicated demands of modern civilization, public expendi- 
tures, both local and national, have increased to such an extent 
as to exert a sensible pressure on the population. The prob- 
lems of public revenue have been pushed to the front. The 
expressions of discontent with various phases of our financial 
system have become numerous and loud. But for the most part 
the discussion has been superficial and the conclusions reached 
have been inadequate. 

There is perhaps no single feature of our tax system that is 
commonly thought to be more thoroughly American than the 
general property tax. The proportional taxation of all property 
is held to be an instinctive feeling original to and thoroughly 
ingrained in the minds of our people. And yet it may be said 
that no institution has evoked more angry protest, more ear- 
nest dissatisfaction, than this very tax. Its opponents, however, 
have confined themselves to a portrayal of its practical short- 
comings. No one has hitherto attempted to give the deeper 
reasons why the property tax is unsuited to the present gener- 
ation or to discuss the subject in its wider relations with the 
science of finance in general. It is proposed to show in this 
series of papers that our property tax is by no means original to 
this country ; that it has gone through precisely the same evo- 
lution in many other places. It is further proposed to prove 
that the property tax is as destitute of theoretical justification 
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as it is defective in its practical application. And it is proposed, 
finally, to discuss the reforms of our direct taxation — some of 
them partly completed, some projected, and some hitherto 
neglected. 

I. Practical Defects of the Property Tax. 

The defects of the general property tax may be discussed 
under five heads. 1 

1. Lack of uniformity, or inequality of assessment. The 
property tax with us is an apportioned, not a percentage tax. 
According to the latter method the tax would be levied on the 
individual taxpayer by means of a fixed rate or percentage of 
all property. According to the actual method the total amount 
to be raised by the state is first ascertained, and is then appor- 
tioned to the various subdivisions according to the appraised 
valuation in each. The final rate of taxation is obtained by 
adding the local tax to the state tax. The rate of taxation 
ought therefore to vary only with the local needs, and would 
indeed so vary if property were everywhere assessed uniformly. 
As an actual fact, however, this is far from being the case. In 
most of the commonwealths the tax laws provide for the assess- 
ment of property at its "fair cash value." And in all the 
states it is expected that the valuation shall everywhere be 
made at a uniform rate. Yet it is a notorious fact that in 
scarcely any two contiguous counties is the property — even 
the real estate — appraised in the same manner or at the same 
rate. In regard to the manner, it frequently happens that cor- 
poration property, e.g. the roadbed of a railway, is assessed in 
one county at an immense sum per mile and is treated in the 
adjacent county like a piece of grazing land. 2 In regard to the 

1 In the monograph entitled Finance Statistics of the American Commonwealths 
(Publications of the American Statistical Association, Dec. 1889) I have collected 
a large number of citations from the commonwealth financial reports for the past year. 
The reader is referred to that publication for the verification of statements for which 
no special authority is adduced in these pages. See especially pages 401-41 7. 

a In New York, for example, two adjoining counties made a difference of $24,000 
per mile in assessing the same railroad. Other counties varied $20,000 per mile. 
Report of the State Assessors, 1879, p. 19. 
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rate, the assessors follow the practice sanctioned by local usage 
or decide by mere caprice. The official reports abound with 
complaints or open confessions that property is assessed all the 
way from par to one twenty-fifth of the actual value. In one 
county the property is listed at its full worth ; in the next 
county the assessment does not exceed a tithe of its value. 1 
That this is a glaring infraction of the fundamental rule of 
equality in taxation is apparent. As between counties it leads 
to undervaluations which give an entirely fallacious view of 
the public resources. As between individuals it results in 
gross injustice. A tax rate of a given amount on one may be 
double, quintuple or decuple the nominally equivalent tax on 
another. The first constitutional injunction — that of uniform- 
ity of taxation — is flagrantly violated. Assessors are com- 
pelled openly to disregard their oath, or to incur certain defeat 
at the next election. 2 There is no pretence of complying with 
the law. 

An escape from these evils has been sought in the creation of 
boards of equalization. A large number of commonwealths 3 have 
attempted to correct the undervaluation of the county officials 
by giving a state board power to raise or lower the valuations 
(or in some cases the rate) in the hope of securing a substantial 
uniformity. But the effort has been very imperfectly success- 
ful. The composition of the boards is such as to render any 
comprehensive scrutiny of the county returns almost impos- 
sible. Even were the boards to be constituted in an ideal 
manner, the local jealousies and bickerings would still continue 

1 Biennial Report of the Auditor of Public Accounts of Nebraska, 1 886, p. 4. In 
New York the range is from 18 to 100 per cent. Report of State Assessors for 1883, 
p. 3. In Illinois the range is from 5 to 100 per cent. Report of the Revenue Com- 
mission of Illinois, 1886, p. ii. 

2 Report of the State Assessors of New York for 1886, p. 20. The report for 
1884, p. 4, speaks of the assessors' open " intent to ignore the law." In one case an 
assessor objected to a certain declaration, and declared that it would be necessary to 
swear the merchant. The latter answered : " If you swear me, I'll vote against you 
next time." West Virginia Tax Commission, Preliminary Report, 1884, p. 13. 

3 Boards of equalization are found in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Vermont, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 
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to prevent any just distribution of the burdens. 1 The boards 
themselves confess that such distribution is impossible under 
our present system. 2 Boards of equalization are thus at best a 
mere makeshift, a clumsy and cumbrous attempt to accomplish 
the impossible. In the drastic phrase of Mr. Townsend : " A 
people cannot prosper whose officers either work or tell lies. 
There is not an assessment roll now made out in this state 
that does not both tell and work lies." 3 As long as this is 
true, boards of equalization are of little avail. 

2. Lack of universality, or failure to reach personal property. 
This is a defect which, although the most flagrant, perhaps re- 
quires the least commentary ; for it is so patent that it has 
become a mere byword throughout the land. Personal property 
nowhere bears its just proportion of the burdens. And it is 
precisely in those localities where its extent and importance are 
the greatest that its assessment is the least. The taxation of 
personal property is in inverse ratio to its quantity. The more 
it increases, the less it pays. The reason is plain. So far as 
it is intangible, personal property escapes the scrutiny of the 
most vigilant assessor ; so far as it is tangible, it is exempted 
in its chief form, as stock in trade, by every intelligent official. 
In the mad race for wealth it would be suicidal for the local 
assessors in large cities to assess the merchant's capital, with 
the sole result of driving it away to localities more favored 
by their financial officers. It is scarcely necessary to give 
figures to substantiate these statements. The tenth census 
of the United States asserts that from i860 to 1880 the 
assessed valuation of real estate increased from $6,973,006 to 

1 " The strife between counties to reduce assessments has not ceased and in all 
probability will not, as long as assessors are elected, or selfishness be a passion in the 
human breast." Report of the California State Board of Equalization for 1885 and 
1886, p. 4. 

2 " No board or officials, however diligent or however conversant they may be 
with the subject, can make an equalization which to themselves will be absolutely 
satisfactory." Annual Report of State Assessors of New York for 1887, p. ii. From 
ocean to ocean the same complaint is found. 

8 M. I. Townsend, in Proceedings and Debates of the Constitutional Convention 
of New York, 1867-68, III, 1945. Cf. the first Report of the (New York) Commis- 
sioners to revise the laws for the assessment and collection of taxes (1871), p. 33. 
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$13,036,767, while that of personal property decreased from 
$5,111,554 to $3,866,227. * In California personal property was 
assessed in 1872 at 220 millions of dollars, in 1880 at 174 
millions, and in 1887 at 164 millions, — a net decrease in fif- 
teen years of 56 millions. Real estate increased during the 
same period from 417 millions to 791 millions. 2 Personal 
property paid 17.31 per cent, real estate 82.69 per cent of 
the taxes. In Illinois the figures for 1888 are 20.18 per cent 
and 79.82 per cent respectively. In Cook county (Chicago), 
out of a total valuation of 210 millions, personal property 
paid only 14 per cent. 3 In New York the figures are as 
follows : 4 

Real Estate. Personal Property. 

1843 t 476,999 $118,602 

1859 1,097,564 307,349 

1871 1,599,930 452,607 

l8? 8 2,373,418 364,960 

1888 3,122,588 346,611 

The proportion paid by personal property has decreased steadily 
every year, until according to the last figures it pays but 9.99 
per cent of the state taxation, over against 90.01 per cent fall- 
ing on real estate. 6 In New Jersey, in 1887, in one township 
the real estate was assessed at $272,232, the personal property 
at $591. In another the figures were $2,274,900 and $47,150 
respectively ! 6 In New York the personalty was returned in 
one town at $5,000, in the adjoining but no more prosperous 
town at $700,ooo. 7 

These striking figures become ridiculous when it is remem- 
bered that in our modern civilization the value of personal prop- 
erty far exceeds that of real estate as understood by the taxing 
power. It is true that the legal distinction between real and 

1 Tenth Census of the United States, vol. vii, p. 9. 

2 Biennial Report of the State Comptroller for 1887-88, p. 135. 

3 Biennial Report of the Auditor of Public Accounts, 1888, p. 204. 

4 First Annual Report of State Assessors, i860, p. 13 ; Report for 1888, p. 13. 

5 Report of State Assessors for 1888, p. 5. 

6 Report of the Comptroller of the State of New Jersey for 1887, pp. 57, 95. 

7 Report of State Assessors for 1877, p. 10. 
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personal property fluctuates in the various commonwealths ; but 
in the eyes of the assessors real estate generally includes only 
land and the fixtures thereto, all the other forms of wealth being 
regarded as personal property. In California, indeed, the con- 
stitution of 1879 provides that mortgages of real estate shall 
be regarded and taxed as realty. The law of Massachusetts 
and Oregon is similar. But even if mortgages were counted as 
real estate, and even if (as is nowhere done) other certificates 
of ownership in realty were also counted as real estate, it would 
still remain true that personal property constitutes the greater 
part of the national wealth. For personal property does not 
denote merely movable objects. It includes money, public 
obligations, and the vast mass of intangible property repre- 
sented by securities of corporations, of which only a small 
portion are certificates of ownership in realty. Above all, per- 
sonal property includes the entire and ever-increasing annual 
products of agriculture and industry — the gigantic mass of 
modern wealth devoted mainly to consumption, but existing as 
the stock in trade of individuals. 1 Even in our most western 
commonwealths, where the communities are still mainly agri- 
cultural, it is an acknowledged fact that the personalty exceeds 
the realty. The auditor of Washington tells us that if a true 
valuation could be reached it is "clear and incontestable that 
the wealth of the territory in personal property, for the pur- 
poses of taxation, would largely predominate over that of real 
estate." 2 And if this is true of the far West, how much 
greater must be the relative proportion of personalty in the 
busy marts of the East. 3 Yet the more differentiated the 
industry and the more predominant the personalty, the less 
does the latter contribute to the public charges ; until in the 



1 This element alone is calculated in the tenth census as over 8,ooo million dollars, 
out of an aggregate true valuation of property of 43,000 millions. 

2 Report of the Territorial Auditor to the Legislative Assembly, 1887, p. 94. Cf. 
Biennial Report of the Auditor of Iowa, 1881, p. 8, and that of the Comptroller of 
Idaho, 1887-88, p. 74, to the same effect. 

8 Cf. New York State Assessors' Report for 1880, and Comptroller's Report for 
1889, p. 33: "I am sure that the actual value of the personal property legally liable 
to taxation exceeds that of the real estate," 
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foremost state of the Union realty pays more than nine-tenths 
and personalty less than one-tenth. 

The taxation of personal property, I repeat, is in inverse ratio 
to its quantity. The more it increases, the less it pays. The 
general property tax thus sins against the principle of univer- 
sality of taxation even more than against the principle of uni- 
formity. In the middle ages whole classes were exempt by 
express provision of the law ; in our time and country whole 
classes are exempt by the inevitable working of the law. It is 
the law which is equally at fault in both cases. 

3. Incentive to dishonesty. One of the worst features of the 
general property tax is that any attempt to enforce the taxation 
of personalty by more rigid methods results in evasions and 
deceptions. The property tax necessarily leads to dishonesty, 
and this for two reasons. In the first place, under our system 
whole classes of personalty are exempt from state taxation. 
The most familiar examples are imported merchandise in the 
original package ; United States bonds, notes, checks and cer- 
tificates ; property in transitu; goods produced in another state 
sent on commission ; deposits in savings banks, etc. The temp- 
tation for the taxpayer to convert his property temporarily into 
these classes is generally irresistible. Not only does the law 
hold out to individuals inducements to practice fraud, but it 
sustains them in its commission. 1 Secondly, wherever any pre- 
tence is made of enforcing the tax on personalty, and especially 
where the taxpayers are required to fill out under oath detailed 
blanks covering every item of their property, the inducements 
to perjury are increased so greatly as to make its practice uni- 
versal. The honest taxpayer would willingly bear his fair share 
of the burden ; but even he cannot concede his obligation to 
pay other men's taxes. The only result of more rigid execution 
of the law is a more systematic and universal system of decep- 
tion. Official documents tell us that "instead of being a tax 
upon personal property, it has in effect become a tax upon igno- 

1 In People ex rel. Ryan, 88 N. Y. 142, the Court of Appeals held that the asses- 
sors were bound by a transaction which the court itself declared to be " a device to 
escape taxation." 
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ranee and honesty. That is to say, its imposition is restricted 
to those who are not informed of the means of evasion, or, 
knowing the means, are restricted by a nice sense of honor 
from resorting to them." x The tax commission of New Hamp- 
shire declares that " the mere failure to enforce the tax is of no 
importance, in itself considered, in comparison with the mischief 
wrought in the corrupting and demoralizing influences of such 
legislation." 2 The Illinois commission asserts that the system 
is " debauching to the conscience and subversive of the public 
morals — a school for perjury, promoted by law." 3 The Con- 
necticut commission maintains that the resulting " demoraliza- 
tion of the public conscience is an evil of the greatest magni- 
tude."* The West Virginia commission tells us that "the 
payment of the tax on personalty is almost as voluntary and 
is considered pretty much in the same light as donations to the 
neighborhood church or Sunday-school." 6 And almost every 
annual report of the state comptrollers and assessors complains 
bitterly that the assessment of personalty is nothing but an 
incentive to perjury. 6 

4. Regressivity. Taxes are progressive when their increase 
is more than proportional to the increase of the property or 
income taxed, i.e. when the rate itself increases with the in- 
crease of the property. Taxes are regressive when the rate 
increases as the property or income decreases. The general 
property tax in its practical effects is regressive. For the tax 
on personalty is levied practically only on those who already 
stand on the assessor's book as liable to the tax on realty. 
Those who own no real estate are not taxed at all ; those who 
possess realty bear the taxes for both. The weight of taxation 
thus rests on the farmer. In the rural districts the assessors 



1 Report of the Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments in the City of New York, 
1872, p. 9. 

2 Report to the Legislature of Hon. George Y. Sawyer, 1876, p. 16. 
8 Report of the Revenue Commission, 1886, p. 8. 

4 Report of the Special Commission on Taxation, 1887, p. 27. Cf. the New Jersey 
Tax Commission Report, p. 11. 

6 Preliminary Report of the Tax Commission, 1884, p. 10. 

6 Cf. Report of California Board of Equalization, 1885-86, p. 6. 
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add the personalty, which is generally visible and tangible, to 
the realty and impose the tax on both. We hear a great deal 
about the decline of farming land. But one of its main causes 
has been singularly overlooked. It is the overburdening of 
the agriculturist by the general property tax. What is vir- 
tually a real property tax in the remainder of the state becomes 
a general property tax in the rural regions. The farmer bears 
not only his share, but also that of the other classes of society. 
Thus official documents tell us that " the class of property that 
escapes taxation most, is the class of property that pays the 
largest dividends." 1 And in general it may be said, with our 
state auditors, that " the property of the small owner, as a rule, 
is valued by a far higher standard than that of his wealthy neigh- 
bor." 2 Or, as it is put by others : 

In every portion of the state we find the most unproductive property, 
and that of the lowest real value, assessed at the highest ratio. The 
rule holds good that those who have to battle hardest with life for sub- 
sistence, are compelled to pay the most onerous taxes on the real value 
of their property. 8 

It is no wonder that in their desperation the small farmers 
should cry out for the equal enforcement of the laws taxing per- 
sonalty ; it is no wonder that they should attempt to stem the 
current in ignorance of the impossibility of the task. They 
have forgotten Walpole's saying, that it is safer to tax real than 
personal estate, because " landed gentlemen are like the flocks 
upon their plains, who suffer themselves to be shorn without 
resistance ; whereas the trading part of the nation resemble 
the boar, who will not suffer a bristle to be pluckt from his 
back without making the whole parish to echo with his com- 
plaints." 4 

5. Double Taxation. Double taxation is of two kinds : that 
which is prima facie double — double taxation in itself — and 

1 Biennial Report of the Auditor of Iowa, 1880-81, p. 6. 

2 Biennial Report of the Auditor of Kentucky, 1887, p. iv. 

8 Report of the State Assessors of New York, 1873, p. 9. Cf. West Virginia Tax 
Commission, Preliminary Report, 1884, p. 8; Report of the Comptroller of Tennessee, 
1888, p. 16. 

4 Cf. Sinclair, History of the Public Revenue, vol. iii, appendix, p. 79. 
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duplicate taxation arising from interstate complications. The 
second form will be omitted here, as it is not peculiar to the 
property tax but may arise in connection with almost any direct 
tax. The existing chaos on this point will be discussed . in 
another article. I confine myself here to the first form. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of our general property tax, 
and the one which has given rise to the most interminable dis- 
cussion, is connected with the subject of debt exemption. On 
the one hand it is maintained that an offset should be made for 
all indebtedness, whether mortgage debt on real property or 
general liabilities on personalty. Individuals should be taxed 
on what they own, not on what they owe. To tax both bor- 
rower and lender is double taxation. This is the view of the 
Connecticut commission, 1 and the practice of a few states ac- 
cords with it. On the other hand the majority of American 
investigators assert that deduction for indebtedness results prac- 
tically in such injustice and deception as to be utterly unen- 
durable. They therefore demand that there should be no offset 
of debts against property. This is the view of the Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey commissions, 2 and the practice in many 
states. 

Both these views are correct. To tax both lender and bor- 
rower for the same property is plainly double taxation, and 
therefore unjust. The fallacy of the contrary opinion consists 
in looking at the property rather than at the owner. What the 
state desires to reach is primarily the individual. It taxes his 
property simply because it considers this a test of his ability to 
pay. But his ability is manifestly reduced pro tanto by his 
debts. His true taxable property therefore consists in his sur- 
plus above indebtedness. Otherwise one would be taxed for 
what he has, and another for what he has not. This is 
the view accepted by all European authorities. 3 The only 
American scientist who holds to the contrary opinion, Amasa 

1 Commission of 1887, p. 26. 

2 Massachusetts Commission of 1875, pp. 95-98; New Jersey Commission of 1880. 
p. 20. 

8 Roscher, Finanzwissenschaft, p. 336; Wagner, Finanzwissenschaft, II, 432. 
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Walker, does so in a half-hearted way ; for he bases his view on 
utterly arbitrary data, confesses that much hardship will ensue, 
and finally concludes that the income-tax principle is the only 
just one. 1 To tax both property and credits, both lender and 
borrower, is plainly incorrect in principle, and inequitable in 
practice. 2 

On the other hand it is equally true that deduction for debts 
is thoroughly pernicious in its operation. It is the universal 
testimony that no portion of the tax laws offers more tempta- 
tions to fraud and perjury than this system of offsets. The cre- 
ation of fictitious debts is a paying investment. In the states 
where such deductions are permitted, attempts to obtain im- 
munity from taxation in this way are universal and generally 
successful. And they are most successful in the case of prop- 
erty which already bears less than its share of the burdens. 
The great majority of officials cry out against debt-exemption 
as an utter abomination. 8 

Both methods are thus unendurable. Debt-exemption and 
no debt-exemption are equally bad. The states shift from one 
policy to the other in equal despair. We are therefore forced 
to the conclusion that the whole system is unsound. The 
fault lies not in the exemption but in the taxation of property. 
The general property tax under either of these two methods 
produces crying injustice. As there is no third method possi- 
ble, the inference is that the injustice is of the essence of the 
general property tax. The New York commission, indeed, came 
to the very illogical conclusion that mortgage debts should be 
deducted from realty, but that there should be no offset -for 
debt in the assessment of personalty. 4 This would be a legal 
discrimination wholly subversive of the first principles of justice. 
There is no logical escape from one of the two methods, debt- 

1 A. Walker, Science of Wealth (7th edition), p. 339. 

2 The best statement of the impolicy of double taxation is found in W. Endicott, 
Jr., The Taxation only of Tangible Things (Boston, 1875). For a late strong plea, 
see J. P. Quincy, Double Taxation in Massachusetts (1889). 

8 Report of the Commissioners of Assessment and Taxation in Oregon, 1886, p. 9. 
4 First Report, pp. 60-69, 71-79. Cf. the sharp criticism in the Massachusetts 
Tax Commissioners' Report, p. 96. 
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taxation or debt-exemption ; and under either plan the general 
property tax stands convicted by the test of experience. 

Under a system, indeed, where there is no general property 
tax but simply a tax on real estate, the question of taxing 
mortgages assumes a different aspect and must be decided 
independently. In the United States many writers dilate upon 
the manifold advantages that would accrue from the exemption 
of mortgages. The benefits of exemption would be diffused 
throughout the community, they say. This is a sentimental 
view. The taxation of mortgages will not produce any material 
change, because, as experience has shown, the mortgagee will 
always shift the burden on the mortgagor in the shape of an 
increased rate of interest to compensate for the tax. Even 
were this not the case, the theory of the property tax cannot 
possibly permit a man whose wealth consists in mortgages to 
go scot-free. His ability remains the same, whether his prop- 
erty consists in mortgages or in other income-bearing invest- 
ments. Exemption of mortgages is illogical and unjust. On 
the other hand, the rational theory of the property tax demands, 
as we have seen, the exemption of the mortgage debt, i.e. of 
the mortgagor. His ability is really reduced by the amount 
of the mortgage. The profits of his land go to pay the interest 
on his debt. To tax both lender and borrower is indeed double 
taxation. But the remedy consists in exempting not the lender, 
as our states sometimes do, but the borrower ; not the credit 
of the mortgagee but the liability of the mortgagor. Tax the 
mortgagee on the amount of the mortgage and the mortgagor 
on the value of the property minus the mortgage. That is the 
only rational system. 

The exemption of mortgage debts, however, has engendered 
so many practical difficulties owing to our interstate complica- 
tions, that three commonwealths, California, Massachusetts and 
Oregon, 1 have been led to adopt a new system. The mort- 
gagor there can offset the amount of the mortgage debt. The 
mortgage, on the other hand, is taxable in the hands of the 

1 California constitution, art. xiii, sees. 4, 5; Massachusetts law of 1883; Oregon 
law of Oct. 26, 1882 (code, §§ 2730, 2734, 2753). 
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mortgagee, but it is treated as realty, not as personalty. That 
is, it does not follow the situs of the mortgagee but is taxed 
in the locality where the mortgaged property lies. If the tax is 
paid by the mortgagor, he may recoup it from the mortgagee. 
In Massachusetts, indeed, this provision is practically void, 
because nearly all mortgages contain a clause requiring the 
mortgagor to pay taxes upon the mortgaged estate, and a fur- 
ther agreement to pay all taxes upon the debt in the event of 
the repeal of the law. The practical result is that the lender, 
not the borrower, reaps the benefit. The mortgagor bears 
more than his share, for the rate of interest has not fallen to 
an amount equal to the tax, — and the mortgagee goes scot- 
free. The Massachusetts system, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is much lauded by the moneyed interests, 1 is hence practically 
unjust. In California, however, all such agreements between 
mortgagor and mortgagee are void. The California system in 
so far satisfies the requirements of justice. The state is not 
defrauded of its income from the land, as would be the case if 
both mortgagor and mortgagee were exempt and as generally is 
the case even where only the mortgagor is exempt. The bur- 
dens are justly shared by those who are logically if not legally 
co-proprietors of the soil. But this system, I repeat, which 
regards the mortgage as realty and taxes the legal owner of 
the land only on the surplus above the mortgage, — this Cali- 
fornia system is defensible only on the assumption that there 
is simply a tax on real estate. As soon as we have the general 
property tax, the exemption must logically be accorded to all 
debts. And we are then immediately confronted by the 
dilemma discussed above. 

If we sum up all these inherent defects, it will be no exag- 
geration to say that the general property tax in the United 
States is a dismal failure. No language can be stronger than 
that found in the reports of the officials charged with the duty 

1 Cf. the report of the Special Committee of the Boston Executive Business Associa- 
tion on Taxation (1889), which calls it a " grand stride toward wise and just taxation[!]" 
P-3'- 
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of assessing and collecting the tax. Whole pages might be 
filled with such testimony from the various states. I give only 
the following extracts from the New York reports, as samples : 

A more unequal, unjust and partial system for taxation could not 
well be devised. 1 

The defects of our system are too glaring and operate too oppres- 
sively to be longer tolerated. 2 

The burdens are so heavy and the inequalities so gross as almost to 
paralyze and dishearten the people. 8 

The absolute inefficiency of the old and rickety statutes passed in a 
bygone generation [is patent to all] . 4 

The hope of obtaining satisfactory results from the present broken, 
shattered, leaky laws is vain. 5 

The system is a farce, sham, humbug. 6 

The present result is a travesty upon our taxing system, which aims 
to be equal and just. 7 

[The general property tax is] a reproach to the state, an outrage 
upon the people, a disgrace to the civilization of the nineteenth century, 
and worthy only of an age of mental and moral darkness and degrada- 
tion, when the "only equal rights were those of the equal robber." 8 

After such self-criticism nothing more need be said. In com- 
parison with this, the view of the European scientists is moder- 
ate, that " a cruder instrumentality of taxation has rarely been 
devised." 9 And yet, notwithstanding all this criticism, our 
methods limp along almost unchanged. 

II. The Development of Taxation. 

In all primitive societies voluntary offerings constitute the 
first form of common contributions. It is out of the question 
to levy any direct tax. Every man feels the necessity of uphold- 
ing the political and military organization by his own personal 

1 First Annual Report of the State Assessors, i860, p. 12. 

2 Comptroller's Report, 1859. 3 Assessors' Report, 1873, p. 3. 

4 Assessors' Report, 1877, p. 5. 

5 Report of Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments, 1876, p. 52. 

6 Assessors' Report, 1879, p. 23. 7 Comptroller's Report, 1889, p. 34. 

8 Assessors' Report, 1879,- p. 7. 

9 Leroy-Beaulieu, Science des Finances (3 me £d.) Ill, 498: " Rarement, dans la 
fiscalite moderne, on a invente d'instrument plus grossier." 
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efforts, but only by these. As society advances and interests 
diverge, the moral obligation becomes a legal obligation ; the 
voluntary offerings become compulsory contributions. We may 
sum them up as trinoda necessitas, liability to military service, 
watch and ward, etc. ; all of them primitive obligations which 
might occasionally be bought off under the name of poll or capi- 
tation tax. The first forced contribution of the individual to 
the maintenance of the common welfare is always seen in this 
rude attempt to assess every one according to his ability to 
bear the common burden, that is, according to his faculty. This 
faculty is seen in the enforced participation in the administra- 
tion. But nowhere yet is there any idea of the direct taxation 
of property. The contribution is personal. The individual's 
faculty is found in his person, not in his property, because there 
is practically no property. And the contributions are, for the 
most part, not regular but spasmodic. 

The next stage brings us to the development of indirect taxa- 
tion. This becomes possible only when property has somewhat 
increased and the interchange of commodities takes place on 
a larger scale. The revenues on which the government has 
hitherto depended — domains, tributes, lucrative prerogatives 
and fees — are now plainly inadequate. It becomes necessary 
for the monarch to supplement these by taxing property. But 
a direct property tax is still out of the question. Public opinion 
will not yet admit its necessity. The government must en- 
deavor to effect its object covertly. It must go to work in a 
roundabout way, and hide the taxes in a variety of disguises. 
Many of them will be declared to be simple returns for govern- 
ment services. But before long the monarch feels able to throw 
off all disguises and limits the amount of his exactions only by 
the degree of his rapacity. Thus the fees and tolls change into 
taxes on exchange and transportation ; thus the customs, the 
" evil duties " and the excises grow apace. Thus the taxes 
become not only imposts but impositions. This explains why it 
is so difficult for the idea of direct taxation to force its way into 
popular recognition. The first manifestations of the tax power 
are generally merciless and brutal. They are apt to react on the 
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public consciousness and to stunt the growth of any feeling 
of obligation. It is not until public morality has so far devel- 
oped as to introduce more lenient and more refined processes of 
indirect taxation that we discover a growing willingness on the 
part of the individual to pay direct property taxes. When this 
stage — possible often only after centuries of laborious and 
continued exertion — has finally been reached, we enter upon 
an entirely new phase in the history of finance. The readiness 
to share in the public burdens out of one's property presupposes 
a far higher social ethics and a far more complex society than 
was possible in the simple conditions when every one was willing 
to take part in the defence of the village or the repair of the 
roads. Interests have now become specialized. It needs a far 
greater sense of civic obligation to submit cheerfully to direct 
property taxation than was necessary in primitive times for the 
putting forth of mere personal exertions. Even to-day the full 
import of this obligation is only inadequately grasped. Until 
within a few years it was deemed necessary to base the theoret- 
ical justification of taxation on fanciful doctrines of contract, 
of protection, and the like. And even at the present time, 
those who cheerfully seek to contribute their share to the com- 
mon burden form the exception, not the rule. But even the 
imperfect recognition of this duty implies a highly developed 
political consciousness. The method of taxing every one 
according to his property is the first rough attempt of a property- 
owning community (as over against a primitive community) to 
assess each member according to his relative ability. The 
introduction of the property tax is a vast step forward in the 
development of social ethics. 

These first property taxes are entirely in harmony with the 
facts of early industrial life. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the early period of every civilization is marked by two 
chief facts ; the almost exclusive preponderance of agriculture 
and the existence of slavery. As Rodbertus has pointed out, 1 
this leads to a fundamental distinction between ancient and 

1 Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der Nationalokonomie des klassischen Alter- 
thums, in Hildebrand's Jahrbiicher, IV, 343 et seq. 
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modern economic theories. In modern civilization we have not 
only a quantitative division in wealth but also a qualitative dif- 
ference. That is, not only are there rich and poor, but there 
are landowners, capitalists, employers, laborers, etc. In early 
civilization there was a quantitative but no qualitative distinc- 
tion in wealth. All property consisted simply in land and the 
landowner's household, including slaves and beasts of burden. 
There was no important capital apart from this landed property, 
and hence there were no distinct shares in distribution. But 
Rodbertus errs in confining to Greece and designating by the 
Greek name an economic system which is characteristic of all 
early civilizations. It was as true of the slave-holding states in 
the Union, and of the mediaeval manorial system, as it was of 
the Hellenic civilization. Wherever we find only agriculture 
and slavery, there we have this inseparable mass of collective 
property, not yet split up into its constituent parts. 

The importance of this for finance lies here : since we have 
only this general collective property, and since this property 
consists practically of land and the means to till the land, the 
direct property tax must take the shape either of the land tax 
or of the general property tax. These are practically tanta- 
mount to each other. For the produce of two given portions of 
land will vary about in proportion to the value of the land 
together with the amount of slaves and cattle necessary to till 
it. Everywhere at first, therefore, the direct property tax is 
found to be either the land tax (usually the tithe) or the general 
property tax. The general property tax or its equivalent is well 
suited to the facts of the time. It is the only practicable and 
the only just form of taxation at this early period. 

But now comes a change in the forms of economic life, — 
a change that inevitably produces an effect on the public con- 
science and the accepted ideas of justice. In the first place, 
with increasing prosperity we find a slow growth of the simpler 
kinds of personal property. The landowner's family will gradu- 
ally accumulate money, clothing and luxuries. If the general 
property tax is still to continue a fair evidence of individual 
ability to pay, personal property must be taken up into the 
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assessment lists. And this in fact everywhere occurs. Not 
only the real estate, but also the growing personal estate is now 
regarded. At first this personalty will consist of tangible, 
visible objects not easily concealed, and constituting a fair 
index of the citizen's prosperity. The existence of this scanty 
stock of personalty will, however, still be in harmony with the 
early economic system. It is still the landowner who owns the 
personal property, and it is still fitting that there should be only 
the general property tax. The economic system has not mate- 
rially changed. 

The next change, however, inaugurates a widely divergent 
stage. The primitive family group or manorial system decays. 
Slavery is gradually broken down by manumission or abolition. 
The commercial instinct grows stronger, and trade is no longer 
limited to the interchange of superfluities between adjacent 
households. What Aristotle decries as the gainful pursuits 
become common occupations. Capital develops and free labor- 
ers appear. The original undifferentiated mass of property 
splits up into separate parts. The landlord is no longer the 
property lord. Personal property, in the shape both of produc- 
tive capital and unproductive wealth, increases at a continually 
accelerating ratio. Finally, as in our modern industrial system, 
the movables far outrank the immovables. Realty is completely 
overshadowed by personalty, both in extent and influence. 

The monarch, or public opinion as reflected in the govern- 
ment, now seeks to conform the practice of taxation to this 
change in economic facts. The general property tax continues, 
but the assessor tries to make the tax equable, by including 
not only the realty, but also all these new forms of personalty, 
whether corporeal or incorporeal. Or, in those cases where the 
original tax was the land tax, it is now supplemented by other 
taxes, or expanded into a general property tax. The attempt is 
intelligible and even laudable ; for it is simply the manifes- 
tation of the ideas of equality and universality of taxation. 
Personal property must not escape; ergo, it must be included 
in the designation of general property and taxed equally with 
the real property. 
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The attempt is laudable, but it is futile. Personalty will 
evade the most inquisitorial assessor. Wherever tried, the gen- 
eral property tax again resolves itself into the real property 
tax. History shows us that this has always been the case. 
The more complex the industrial development, the more inevi- 
tably does this process take place, the more surely does the 
general property tax virtually revert to its primitive form of 
real property tax. Not alone history, but theory shows us that 
this must be so. For the general property tax, as we have 
seen, originated with and is calculated for an economic system 
where the only property is the collective, indivisible property, 
where the landowner and capitalist are one. There is one kind 
of property, and therefore one kind of property tax. But as 
soon as property is split up into different parts, as soon as there 
are various kinds of property, just so soon does the single 
property tax become antiquated and useless. It is not only 
useless, but it is now absolutely iniquitous. For the attempt 
to include under one head the gains flowing from widely dif- 
ferent pursuits, — pursuits whose number and divergence are 
limited only by the well-nigh boundless variety of individual 
capacity, — this attempt to reduce the multiform to the uni- 
form can end only in the virtual exemption of the new forms 
and a consequent over-burdening of the old. What has been 
conceived in the spirit of justice develops into an embodiment 
of injustice. What has been in its origin an attempt to attain 
equality results in gross inequality. 

Because of the evident impracticability of the general prop- 
erty tax, governments now begin to fit their theories of taxa- 
tion to the economic facts. They abandon the attempt to make 
the new facts conform to the old theories. As various forms 
of personalty gradually set themselves free from taxation, the 
state reasserts the principle of equality. But it now recog- 
nizes the existing facts and abandons the fiction of the general 
collective property. As property splits up into its various ele- 
ments new taxes are laid, one by one, not on the property but 
on the separate sources of this new wealth. The old land tax 
may be retained, but new taxes are imposed in various forms. 
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Taxes on vocations, on professions, on trade, on commerce, on 
profits, on interest, on wages and salaries, etc., etc., follow in 
quick succession, until finally the theories and practice of taxa- 
tion actually conform to the facts of industrial life. One by 
one these various sources of wealth drop off from the antiquated 
general property tax only to receive a new life in these fresh 
forms. The feeling of equity in the public consciousness can 
not be put down. What escapes under one form it attempts to 
reach under another. The theories of taxation cannot long lag 
behind the facts of industrial life. 



III. History of the Property Tax} 

In antiquity, direct taxation was treated not as a regular, but 
as an extraordinary source of revenue. The Athenian direct 
tax (el<rcf>opd) as levied in the the time of Solon (b.c. 596) was 
nominally a classified property tax, but in reality a land tax. 2 
With the increase of wealth an attempt was soon made to 
reach personalty; but the success is entirely conjectural. We 
simply know that under Nausinicus (b.c. 380) the bases of tax- 
ation were not only land and houses, but also slaves, cattle, 
furniture and money. But it is more than probable that the 
tax had by this time become a progressive income tax. 8 At 
all events there is no proof at all that the tax on intangible 
personal property as such was at all successful. 

In Rome the direct tax (tributum civium), which was not so 
much a tax as a compulsory loan to be repaid out of the pro- 
ceeds of conquest, was levied only to meet extraordinary ex- 
penses for which the proceeds of domains (the vectigalid) did 
not suffice. As Rome was at first an agricultural community, 
the real quiritarian property, alone recognized by law, consisted 

1 The only attempt thus far made to discuss this subject is that of Parieu, Histoire 
des impots generaux sur la propriety et le revenu (1856). But this is inexact, inade- 
quate, confused and antiquated. 

2 Boeckh, Public Economy of the Athenians, book iv, chapter 5. 

3 This explanation of Rodbertus, in Hildebrand's yahrbiicher, VIII, 453 et seq., is 
far preferable to the very involved interpretation of Boeckh (p. 669 of the American 
edition) . 
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solely of land and the capital affixed to land, like houses, slaves 
and cattle. These were the res mancipi} But the property 
tax was assessed only on the land, on the assumption that every 
acre of land would require a definite quantity of this productive 
capital. 2 The early Roman property tax therefore was in effect 
a tax on realty, analogous to the early ela-<f>opd. s With the de- 
velopment of trade and industry in the later days of the repub- 
lic, the character of property underwent a change. The amount 
of personalty increased. If the tributum was to remain a gen- 
eral property tax it would be necessary to assess also these new 
forms of property. And in truth the attempt was now made. 
Not only farming implements, but ships, carriages, money, gar- 
ments, ornaments, etc., were listed.* But it must be remem- 
bered that the only personalty assessed still consisted of visible, 
tangible objects, although the censors had practically unlimited 
power to take up any property into the tax-list (census). There 
is absolutely no evidence to prove that trading capital proper 
was ever taxed. 6 And it is useless to speculate what might have 
been the result during the last period of the republic ; for 
further progress in this direction was checked by the fact that, 
with one isolated exception, the republic levied no direct prop- 
erty tax at all on the Roman citizens after 167 b.c. Whether 
the tributum civium was again levied during the empire is a 
moot question. The weightier arguments seem to be on the 
side of those who maintain that it was never again made use 
of in its old form. 6 

1 Mancipi res sunt praedia in Italico solo, tarn rustica, qualis est fundus, quam 
urbana, qualis domus; item jura praediorum rusticorum, velut via, iter, actus, aquae- 
ductus; item servi et quadrupedes, quae dorso collove domantur, velut boves, muli, 
equi, asini. Ceterae res nee mancipi sunt. Ulpian 19, 1. Cf. Gaius 1, 120; II, 15-17. 

3 Marquardt, RSmische Staatsverwaltung (2nd ed.), II, 161. 

3 Except that it was not a graduated tax, and was levied on the value not the 
produce. 

4 Matthias, Romische Grundsteuer und Vectigalrecht (1882), p. 6. The leading 
ideas of Matthias are translated in Humbert, Essai sur les finances chez les Romains, 
II, 328 et seq. 

5 The only one who maintains the contrary is Walter, Geschichte des romischen 
Rechts (3d ed.), I, 271. But the passage of Livy to which he refers (VI, 27) does 
not bear out his assertion. Walter stands quite alone. 

6 Rodbertus, Hildebrand's Jahrbiicher, IV, 408-427, and Hegewisch, Romische 
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In the provinces the property tax was nothing but a land 
tax ; either a tax on the value {fributum soli), or a tithe (decuma), 
or a ground rent (vectigal certutn or stipendium). In addition 
to the land tax proper we find the poll tax (fributum capitis). In 
some of the older provinces, where the remains of an enterpris- 
ing commercial life still existed, this tax probably included the 
customary imposts, whether a tax on classes or professions or 
a nominal general property tax. 1 

The Roman property tax was therefore virtually a tax on 
land and the little productive capital affixed to land. Person- 
alty, so far as it was assessed at all, consisted of the meagre 
tangible objects owned by an agricultural people. The Romans 
had a general property tax because, as in Greece, there was 
only one kind of property — the collective property owned by 
a slave-holding population. 

Under the empire industrial society began to differentiate. 
Caligula (a.d. 37-41) took advantage of this to levy taxes on 
special classes, above all on carriers, prostitutes and pimps. 2 
Trading capital, everywhere the first element to separate itself 
from the collective mass of property, was reached for the first 
time by Vespasian (69-79) in the curious tax on the private 
owners of city urinals and closets. 8 Finally, shortly before 
Caracalla (21 1-2 17) we find a general tax on commercial capi- 
tal, known henceforth as aurum negotiatorium. But what a 



Finanzen, p. 1346, maintain its existence. But Savigny, Vermischte Schriften, II, 
151, 185; Huschke, Ueber den Census zur Zeit Christi, pp. 70, 190; Mommsen, Rom- 
ische Geschichte, II, 387; and Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, II, 171, take 
the opposite view. Dureau de la Malle, in his Economie politique des Romains, 
does not touch this point. The decisive quotation is that from Tacitus, Annales, 13, 
51, of which Rodbertus' interpretation is strained. The best argument — which has 
not hitherto been advanced — seems to me to be this: that if the tritrutum civile had 
continued, it would not have been necessary for Diocletian to introduce into Italy the 
tributum provinciate. 

1 Rodbertus, IV, 364, puts it too strongly when he says that it was only a poll tax. 
See Marquardt, II, 195. 

2 Suetonius, Caligula, 40 : " Ex gerulorum diurnis quaestibus pars octava, ex cap- 
turis prostitutarum quantum quaeque uno concubitu mereret." Cf. Dio Cassius, LIX, 
28. 

3 Known as foricarii. Suetonius, Vespasian, 16, 23. Cf. for other authorities 
Walter, Rechtsgeschichte, I, 498. 
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singular commentary it is on the progress of civilization that 
the first tax on circulating capital should be on a rather filthy 
occupation, and the first tax on industry one on prostitutes. 1 
Caracalla, we are told, conferred the privilege of Roman citizen- 
ship upon all the inhabitants of the empire in order to extend 
to them the now numerous direct taxes, especially the succes- 
sion and manumission tax. 2 The provincial land tax continued. 
But it went through the same evolution as formerly the civic 
direct tax. It became a general property tax. The industrial 
development, however, had outrun the fiscal theories. It 
became more and more difficult to reach personalty. More 
and more barbarous methods were introduced ; 3 until finally, 
as Lactantius tells us in stirring language, torture was applied 
to the recalcitrant owner. 4 Under Diocletian (284-305) the 
provincial land tax (known henceforth as jugatio or capitatio 
terrena) was introduced into Italy. But at the time of the 
Theodosian code and the completion of the late fiscal system, 
we find, not the general property tax, 5 but a vast variety of 
taxes, indirect and direct. Chief among the latter were those 
on the profits of trades, professions and artisans, 6 now consoli- 
dated into corporations through the petrifaction of industrial 
relations. 7 But the attempt to tax personal property by means 
of a general property tax was abandoned because the original 
mass of property had disintegrated. The primitive system was 



1 Hildebrand's Jahrbucher, V. 315. 

2 At least this is the uncharitable construction put on the act by Dio Cassius. 

8 The municipal decurions, for example, were made personally liable for the taxes 
levied on their municipalities. Service as decurion became compulsory and heredi- 
tary. Fugitive decurions were brought back, like fugitive serfs or military deserters. 

4 De morte pers. 23: Fora omnia gregibus familiarium referta; unusquisque cum 
liberis, cum servis aderat; tormenta ac verbera personabant; filii adversus parentes 
suspendebantur; fidelissimi quique servi contra dominos vexabantur, uxores adversus 
maritos. Si omnia defecerunt, ipsi contra se torquebantur, et quum dolor vicerat, 
adscribebantur quae non habebantur. 

6 The poll tax {capitatio plebeia or humana) levied on the serfs (coloni) was 
practically a property tax because it was paid by the landowner. 

6 Known as chrysargyrum, vectigal artium, pensio auraria and aurum lustrale. 
Cf. Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvrieres en France, I, 72-78. 

7 Cf. Wm. Adams Brown, State Control of Industry in the Fourth Century, 
Political Science Quarterly, II, I (September, 1887), pp. 494-513. 
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abolished and was replaced by methods more or less analogous 
to modern European practice. 

During the middle ages the same development can be no- 
ticed. In the early period, after the disruption of the Roman 
empire, there were no taxes at all. The primitive Teutonic 
idea forced its way through in the feudal system. The contri- 
butions originally devoted to public purposes became the pri- 
vate possessions of feudal nobles and over-lords. The public 
tax became private property. 1 

In the early feudal system land was practically the only form 
of wealth, just as it was the basis of the political fabric. In 
England the feudal payments (scutages, carucages, and tallages) 
gradually became land taxes, just as the Saxon shipgeld and 
danegeld were land taxes. But from the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries onward, the growth of industry and commerce in the 
towns led to an increase of personalty or movables. It became 
necessary to devise some new method of reaching the ability of 
the citizens. The only way out of the difficulty in England, as 
on the whole continent, was a combination of the taxes on lands 
and movables through the general property tax. 

The mediaeval towns were the birthplace of modern taxation. 
Every inhabitant was compelled to bear his share of the local 
burdens, his proportion of the srot and the lot. The scot or 
tax was almost from the very outset the general property tax 
combined with the subordinate poll tax, exactly as in the earli- 
est days of the New England colonies. The town, as such, 
generally paid its share of the national burdens in a lump sum, 
the firma burgi. But this lump sum was always distributed among 
the townsmen in proportion to the property of each. 2 On the 

1 Cf. for details Clamageran, Histoire de l'imp6t en France, I, 115; and Vuitry, 
Etudes sur le regime financier de la France avant la revolution, I, 420. 

2 Numerous examples may be found in Madox, Firma Burgi, 281 et seq. In one 
town, under Edward III, each man is " taxandus et assidendus juxta quantitatem 
bonorum et catallorum suorum ibidem." In another town the tax " debet assideri 
proportionaliter juxta quantitatem bonorum suorum," etc. For London, where each 
freeman paid the general property tax as partem de bonis suis or partem catallorum, 
see the examples in Munimenta Gildhallae Londoniensis, Liber Albus I, 592 el seq. 
For full details as to the method of assessment tempore Edward II, see Liber Custu- 
marum, 193 et seq., 568 et seq. 
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continent it was the same. In the German towns the taxes 
were at first levied only on land. But at the close of the 
twelfth century, the land tax had already been merged into the 
general property tax — or, as it was called, the tax on property 
in possessionibus, agris, domibus, censibus et rebus quibuscunque} 
In other towns it was called simply a tax of so much per posse 
or pro bonorum facultate? In most of the German towns also 
the general property tax was combined with the poll tax. 3 And 
in the Swiss cantons the tax was even called the Hab-, Gut-, 
und Kopfsteuert The only distinction between England and 
the continent was that in England the property tax remained 
for centuries the sole local tax, while in France and Germany 
we find in addition the local excises or octrois. But for a long 
time the general property tax was the measure of the individ- 
ual's capacity. 

The general state taxes followed in the wake of the municipal 
taxes. Already in 1 166 a tax on movables was levied through- 
out almost all Europe for the purposes of the first crusade. 5 
But the first real general property tax, into which all the older 
contributions from the land soon merged, was the Saladin tithe 
of 1 1 88 on the occasion of the second crusade. In England 
from this time on the grants of rents and movables (de redditi- 
bus et mobilibus, or, as they were sometimes called, de redditi- 
bus et catallis) became more and more common until they finally 
superseded the older methods of securing revenue. The frac- 
tional parts of the property granted varied from a fortieth 
(1201) to a fourth (1 193). But from 1290 it became customary 
to tax the nobility and clergy only two-thirds as much as the 
commons. In 1334 the proportion was fixed as the fifteenth 
and the tenth. This meant a higher nominal rate for movables 

1 Zeumer, Die deutscben Stadtesteuern . . . im XII. und XIII. Jahrhundert, 
pp. 86-89. 

2 Christian Meyer, Augsburger Stadtbucb, pp. 75, 313. 

3 Schonberg, Finanzverhaltnisse der Stadt Basel im XIV. und XV. Jahrhundert, 

S. 134. 

4 Blumer, Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte der schweizerischen Democratien, II, 
295 et seq. 

5 Sinclair, History of the Public Revenue, I, 88. 
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than for land. But in reality there was a substantial equality 
of taxation, because the assessment of chattels was not strictly 
enforced. This is apparent from the dissatisfaction shown with 
the tax of 1275, when the people were assessed ad unguent, i.e. 
up to the full value of their movables. 1 In the succeeding 
grants the old easy practice was resumed. As the tax on lands, 
however, could be levied on actual rents, it was not apt to be so 
leniently assessed. Thus a substantial equality was probably 
reached. 

Just as the tallages merged into the fifteenths and tenths in 
England, so in France the feudal charges on the land developed 
into the general property tax, which however still retained the 
old name tattle. The ordinances of 1254-56 attempted to regu- 
late the assessment, and provided that movables should be 
charged only half as much as immovables. 2 France thus en- 
deavored to attain by law what England effected by custom. 
During the fourteenth century the tattle came to be the chief 
direct tax, and in 1439 it was made a permanent annual tax. 
In Germany also the imperial and state direct taxes, in so far 
as there were any, took the form of the general property tax. 
The Bede, z the gemeiner Pfennig? the LandscAoss, 6 the Land- 
steuer, 6 etc., all followed the example of the local property tax. 

In the Italian republics the commonwealth was at first sup- 
ported by the general property tax. In Milan, under the name 
stitna e catastro de beni, it is found as early as 1 208, and after- 
wards was levied with such severity that the assessment book 
was known as the libro del dolore? In Genoa it was called 



1 Dowell, History of Taxation and Taxes in England (2d ed.), I, 68. 

2 Clamageran, Histoire de l'impot en France, I, 264. 

3 At first a feudal land payment; Hullmann, Deutsche Finanzgeschichte des Mit- 
telalters, p. 133. 

4 Lang, Historische Entwickelung der teutschen Steuerverfassungen seit der Karo- 
linger, p. 182. 

5 Schmoller, Die Epochen der preussischen Finanzpolitik, in yahrbuckfiir Gesetz- 
gebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschafl, I, 33, 42. 

6 Hoffmann, Geschichte der direkten Steuern in Baiern vom Ende des XIII. Jahr- 
hunderts, pp. II, 17, 39. 

7 Carli, Relazione del censimento dello stato di Milano, in Custodi's Scrittori clas- 
sici italiani, parte moderna, XIV, 184, 185. 
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colletta} In Florence it was known as estimo and played ar 
important role in politics. 2 And finally we find in the Nether 
lands from the earliest times the general property tax known 
as the schot or the tenth, etc., on bezittungen (possessions) 8 — 
a tax of especial interest because it served as the model of the 
general property tax in the New Netherlands. 

The general property tax thus existed throughout all Europe. 
It was moderately successful because well suited to the period. 
Although involving an inquisitorial search into every article of 
the scanty mediaeval stock, as can readily be seen from the 
detailed schedules of assessment still in existence, the tax was 
levied chiefly on tangible, physical objects not capable of easy 
concealment. With the exception of countries like France, 
where the tax was emasculated by the system of exemptions, 
it resulted on the whole, during this early period of society, in 
a tax fairly proportional to the individual faculty. There was 
a general property tax because there was a very slight differen- 
tiation of property. 

Before long a change set in. In England the fifteenths and 
tenths changed from a percentage to an apportioned tax. Every 
locality had to raise a definite lump sum. But the old methods 
of assessment fell into disuse. Each town and county made its 
own arrangements and treated personal property with such leni- 
ency that the total product of the tenth and the fifteenth con- 
tinually decreased. The consequence was an attempt on the 
part of the crown to supplement the old tax by a new general 
property tax, called the subsidy. The early efforts met with 
failure. Finally, in 1514, the first general subsidy was granted, 
as a tax of sixpence in every pound of property. The pound 
rate was afterwards fixed at four shillings on lands* and two 
shillings eight pence on goods. But the subsidy went through 
precisely the same development as the fifteenth and the tenth. 

1 " Le imposte straordinarie si possono di questa epoca [1252] comprendere in 
una sola, la colletta." Canale, Storia dei Genovesi, I, 318 (edition of 1844). 

2 Villani tells us that it was levied on " cio Che chiascuno havea di stabile e di 
mobile e di guadagno." Istorie fiorentine fino al anno 1348, book x, chap. 17 (vol. vi, 
p. 26 of Milan edition of 1803). 

3 Engels, De Geschiedenis der Belastingen in Nederland, pp. 60-65. 
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At first really a percentage tax, it was soon practically con- 
verted into an apportioned tax of a stated lump sum. No 
assessment of the districts took place, but every locality was 
supposed to pay the same sum year after year. All the growing 
wealth thus entirely slipped out of the lists. Exemption after 
exemption was made, and personal property was so loosely 
assessed that the total yield continually declined. The most 
arbitrary methods were employed. Only the old "subsidy- 
men " were taxed ; allowances were made in a multitude of 
cases ; and the assessments of personalty were so low and 
partial that the subsidy became a perfect farce. As Bacon 
said, "the Englishman is master of his own valuation." 1 Sir 
Robert Cecil stated in 1592 that there were not five men in Lon- 
don assessed on their goods at £200 ; and Sir Walter Raleigh 
stated in 1601 that "the poor man pays as much as the rich." 2 
Although nominally a general property tax, the subsidy thus 
came to be levied chiefly on the land, and became an unequal 
land tax ; so unequal that it finally disappeared in 1663. 

Under the Commonwealth an attempt was made to revive the 
general property tax, under the name of commonwealth monthly 
assessments. 3 The improvement was so marked that the old 
subsidies were completely abandoned and replaced by the assess- 
ments. But the reform was short-lived and the assessments of 
personal property continually diminished. Sir William Petty, 
after complaining of this, nevertheless held, as do some of our 
rural legislators to-day, that " assessments upon personal estates, 
if given in as elsewhere upon oath, would bring that branch 
which of itself is most dark to a sufficient clearness." 4 After 
the Revolution the tax was levied as the so-called property tax. 
By its terms 6 it was assessed on the persons possessed of per- 
sonal property, real estate or public offices or positions of profit. 



1 And, he adds, " the least bitten in purse of any nation in Europe." 

2 Report on Public Income and Expenditure, 1869, II, 415. 
8 Tayler, The History of the Taxation of England, p. 21. 

4 Petty, Verbum Sapienti; or . . . the method of raising taxes in the most equal 
manner, p. 17. (Appended to the Political Anatomy of Ireland, edition of 1691.) 
6 4 William III, cap. 1. 
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And it was at first a percentage tax. But the yield decreased 
so enormously that Parliament in 1697 fixed the sum a rate 
should produce, i.e. it became an apportioned tax of stated 
amount. Moreover, the difficulty of assessing personalty and 
the impossibility of reaching intangible property were now so 
apparent that the tax became almost exclusively a land tax. 
The name itself was first applied in 1697. The "annual land 
tax" of England (which since 1798 has become simply a redeem- 
able rent charge on land) was thus intended to be a general 
property tax and for a long time continued to be so legally. 1 
The provision taxing personal property continued to exist on 
the statute book until 1833, and the clause taxing public offices 
and positions of profit was not finally repealed until 1867. The 
year before its repeal it had yielded the enormous sum of ^823 ! 2 
Such was the ludicrous result of the attempt to maintain medi- 
aeval customs. The general property tax, which had started out 
as a land tax, reverted in name as well as in fact to its earliest 
form. 

In other countries the history of the property tax is identical. 
In France the taille was of two kinds, the taille re"elle which was 
levied in name as well as in fact only on lands in the pays d'etat, 
and the taille personnelle, nominally a general property tax levied 
in the pays a" flection, i.e. the greater portion of France. In 
reality the taille personnelle was levied only on the families or 
households of the non-nobles (roturiers), and it practically became 
a land tax like the taille re"elle ; for the wealthy owners of person- 
alty soon acquired the same privileges as the nobility. Vauban 
tells us that the taille as a tax on movables was assessed only 
on the poorest classes. 3 Sully, indeed, endeavored in 1660 to 
restore the principles of the general property tax and to assess 

1 Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, book v, chap, ii : " By what is called the land 
tax, it was intended that stock should be taxed in the same proportion as land." 
(Rogers' ed. II, 553.) 

2 Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 1867. 

3 " En re'sume' la taille etait un impdt territorial qui n'atteignait que les propriS- 
taires les plus pauvres du royaume, et une taxe mobiliere qui portait exclusivement 
sur les classes les moins riches de la societe." Dime Royale, p. 32 of Daire's 
edition. 
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personalty as well as realty. 1 But he failed ignobly; for, at 
the close of the seventeenth century, the great work of Bois- 
guillebert is full of bitter complaint and lamentation. 2 And 
when the attempt was made in the eighteenth century to sup- 
plement the taille by the dixtimes and vingttimes, like the tenths 
or fifteenths of old in England, the new tax again became prac- 
tically a land tax. 3 The development was inevitable, and it re- 
sulted in the total abolition of the general property taxes during 
the Revolution. 

In Germany, the mediaeval assessment lists to be filled out by 
the taxpayer bear a striking resemblance to those still used in 
some of the American commonwealths. 4 But there, as here, it 
became continually more difficult to reach personal property. In 
Prussia (Brandenburg) this was true already at an early period. 5 
In Bavaria as well as in Austria the nobility and the richer com- 
mercial class succeeded at the end of the sixteenth century in 
shoving the main burdens on the shoulders of the rural popula- 
tion. 6 And in the other German states the equal property tax 
remained so only in name. 7 In Switzerland, indeed, the property 
tax, like so many other mediaeval customs, has been in part re- 
tained to this day. But its nature has been materially changed, 
in that it has become a progressive tax and that an attempt has 



1 Sully ordered the officials to assess contributors " a raison de leurs facultes, quelque 
part qu'elles soient, meubles ou immeubles, heritages nobles ou roturiers, trafic et in- 
dustrie." Cf. Clamageran, Histoire de l'impot, II, 359. 

2 " II n'y a pas le tiers de la France qui y contribue, n'y ayant que les plus faibles, 
et les plus miserables; en sorte qu'elles les ruinent absolument." • Le Detail de la 
France, chap. iii. 

8 " Dans la pratique, l'element foncier prcdominait presque exclusivement." Stourm, 
Les finances de l'ancien regime et de la revolution, I, 240. See also Necker, De 
l'administration des finances de la France, 1, 159. The account given by Adam Smith, 
Wealth of Nations, book v, chap, ii, is not perfectly exact. 

4 For a typical list of 1531, see Bielfeld, Geschichte des magdeburgischen Steuer- 
wesens von der Reformationszeit, pp. 19-23. 

6 Schmoller, Die Epochen der preussischen Finanzpo'itik, pp. 42, 49. Cf. Schmol- 
ler, Studien iiber die wirthschaftliche Politik FrieJrichs des Grossen, in his 
Jahrbiicher, VIII, 38, for Brandenburg; VIII, ion, X, 330 and X, 350 for Magde- 
burg. 

* Hoffmann, Geschichte der directen Steuern in Baiern, p. 70. 

7 Wagner, Finanzwissenschaft, III, 62, 77, 80. 
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been made to remedy its defects by joining to it an income tax. 
Even thus much hardship and inequality ensue. 1 

In Italy the development of the property tax can be clearly 
studied in Florentine history. The estimo, at first assessed with 
comparative equality, soon became honeycombed with abuses. 
Personalty slipped out of the lists, the rich bankers entirely 
escaped, and the whole load of taxation fell with crushing force 
on the small owners, populo minuto. Hundreds were completely 
ruined and compelled to seek refuge in exile. 2 The discontent 
became so loud that after threats of revolution and disorder the 
estimo was finally supplanted in 1427 by the new tax, catasto, 
to be levied on the personalty of traders and bankers as well 
as on realty. Machiavelli gives us an interesting account of 
the opposition of the nobles, who were at the same time the 
great financiers. 3 But the new general property tax went the 
way of its predecessors. When we read of the subterfuges and 
evasions, of the strenuous efforts on the part of the state to 
compel the listing of personalty and of the dismal failure of the 
attempts, we seem to be reading the reports of American com- 
monwealth assessors or comptrollers for 1 889. The history was 
precisely the same. In 143 1 only fifty-two persons paid the tax 
on trade capital, although the amount of such capital must 
have been immense. And in 1495 the tax was made in name, 
what it had long been in fact, 4 a tax on immovables only. 
Personalty, as such, was henceforth legally exempt. The gen- 
eral property tax had again become a land tax. 

Throughout all Europe the local property tax has become a 
tax on real estate. In England the whole system of local taxa- 
tion is based on the poor rate, according to the statute of 1601 
which mentioned as liable to the tax not only occupiers of lands, 

1 A complete collection of all the cantonal tax laws can be found in Bohmert, 
Arbeiterverhaltnisse und Fabrikeinrichtungen der Schweiz, I, 128-200. Cf. also 
Cohn in Political Science Quarterly, IV, 1 (March, 1889), p. 50. 

2 Cf. Leon Say, Les solutions democratiques de la question des impots, I, 209 
et seq., especially pp. 222, 229. He gives no references. For a full history, see Baer, 
II catasto fiorentino nel secolo XV; Nuova Antologia, vol. 17 (1871). 

3 History of Florence, IV, 14 (vol. i, p. 181 of Detmold's translation). 

* Canestrini, L' imposta sulla richezza mobile ed immobile, I, 108, 115, 321, etc. 
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houses, etc., but every inhabitant, parson and vicar. The gen- 
eral rule adopted was that all personal property liable must be 
" local, visible and productive of a profit " ; x so that, even from 
the first, intangible personalty was shut out. The liability of 
stock in trade, at first ge'nerally disputed, was finally affirmed 
by Lord Kenyon in 1 795. The results were doubly disastrous. 
For the early success of the experiment led the justices of the 
peace to begin that most unjust and improvident method of 
poor relief known as the allowance system. And secondly, the 
practice of rating stock in trade, which was confined to the old 
clothing district in the South and West of England, resulted 
in the rapid decline of the ancient staple trade and a transfer 
of the business to Yorkshire, where personalty was not assessed. 
The law of 1840, which is re-enacted yearly, finally exempted 
all personalty from taxation ; but it was powerless to bring the 
trade back to its old channels. For the last fifty years the 
local property tax in England has been legally, as well as 
actually, a tax on productive real estate alone. 2 

History thus everywhere teaches the same lesson. As soon 
as the idea of direct taxation has forced itself into recognition, 
it assumes the practical shape of the land tax, soon developed 
into the general property tax. The general property tax long 
remains the index of ability to pay. But as soon as the mass 
of property splits up and differentiates, the property tax be- 
comes an anachronism. The various kinds of personalty inev- 
itably escape, and finally the general property tax completes 
the circle of its development and reverts to its original form 
of the real-property tax. The property tax in the United 
States is precisely identical. It is not an American invention, 

1 Report of the Poor Law Commissioners on Local Taxation, 1843; Accounts and 
Papers, IX, 18. 

2 Thorold Rogers, Local Taxation, especially in English Cities and Towns, p. 16. 
Cf. also Noble, Local Taxation, p. 58; Palgrave, Local Taxation in Great Britain, 
p. 78; Goschen, Reports and Speeches on Local Taxation, p. 50; Phillips, Local 
Taxation in England and Wales, in Probyn's Local Government and Taxation in 
the United Kingdom, p. 502; and especially Bilinski, Die Gemeindebesteuerung und 
deren Reform, pp. 35 et seq. See also Hedley, Observations on the Incidence of 
Local Taxation (1884), who opposes the exemption of stock in trade and the recent 
attempts to get machinery exempted from ratability. 
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but a relic of medievalism. In substance, although not in 
name, it has gone through every possible phase of its develop- 
ment. Any attempt to escape the shocking evils of the present 
by making it a general property tax in fact as well as in name 
is foredoomed to failure. The general property tax is impos- 
sible in any complicated social organism. Mediaeval methods 
cannot succeed amid modern facts. 



IV. Theory of the Property Tax. 

While it is generally confessed that the property tax in the 
United States is a failure, it is sometimes contended that if 
thoroughly executed it would be a just tax. The theory of the 
general property tax, as set forth in almost all our state consti- 
tutions, is held to be correct in principle. Is this true ? 

In the first place we must disabuse ourselves of the idea that 
property, as such, owes any duty to pay taxes. The state has 
direct relations not with property, but with persons. It is the 
individual who, from the very fact of his existence within the 
state, is under definite obligations towards the state, of which 
the very first is to protect and support the state. For the state 
indeed can exist without the particular individual, but the indi- 
vidual cannot exist without the state. The individual must 
support the state, not because the state protects him, but 
because his life is possible only within the state — unless indeed 
he prefer stateless savagery. Every civilized community pro- 
fesses to tax the individual according to his faculty, his ability 
to pay. His ability may indeed be measured by his property 
or by any other standard. But in the last instance it is the indi- 
vidual who is taxable. It is he who owes the duty. 

But is property the true test of ability? In primitive com- 
munities to a certain extent it is. Every freeman is a pro- 
prietor. All are supported by the produce of the land. The 
comparative equality of wealth gives a comparative equality of 
opportunity. The finer differences in ability to pay are not yet 
recognized. In the early stage of society property is indeed a 
rough test of ability. 
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But a change soon sets in. As society differentiates, classes 
arise who support themselves not from their property, but from 
their earnings. Manifestly he who earns a salary cannot be 
declared entirely devoid of ability to pay, as compared with one 
who receives the same amount as interest on a principal, or as 
profits on property. Moreover the productiveness of property 
becomes a controlling element in calculating the owner's ability. 
Of two factory owners, one may be running full time and mak- 
ing large profits ; the other may be compelled to keep his factory 
closed, earning nothing. Of two landowners, one may employ 
improved processes and enjoy a large product ; the other, 
although on equally valuable land, may suffer climatic reverses 
and produce far less. Of two capitalists, one may invest his 
property so as to obtain large proceeds ; the other may put an 
equal amount into an enterprise which yields very little. It is 
plainly incorrect to say that the ability in these cases varies 
with the property. The test of ability is shifted from property 
to product, proceeds or earnings. 

The truth of this principle is faintly recognized in the legis- 
lation of all countries one step removed from the primitive tax 
system. It can be seen in some of the mediaeval town taxes, 
where the earnings of the artisans and tradesmen were taxable, 
as evidences of ability or faculty, side by side with the taxation 
of property owners. It can be seen in various attempts of 
mediaeval states to tax the proceeds or rents of land, the sala- 
ries of officials and the product of individual exertion. In like 
manner it can be seen in the early legislation of the American 
colonies. The tax law of 1634 in Massachusetts Bay provided 
for the assessment of each man " according to his estate and 
with consideration of all other his abilityes whatsoever." x But 
the measure of ability still was property, as appears from the 
provision of 1635 that "all men shall be rated for their whole 
abilitie, wheresoever it lies." 2 By 1646, however, the glimmer- 
ing of the new idea is seen ; for the law now provides not only 
for rating of all " estates, both real and personal " but also for 

1 Colonial Records of Massachusetts Bay (ShurtlefPs ed., 1853), I, 120. 
* Ibid. I, 166. 
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the taxation of " laborers, artificers and handicraftsmen " ; and 
goes on to say : 

And for all such persons as by the advantage of their arts and trades 
are more enabled to help bear the publick charge than common labour- 
ers and workmen, as butchers, bakers, brewers, victualers, smiths, car- 
penters, taylors, shoemakers, joiners, barbers, millers and masons, with 
all other manual persons and artists, such are to be rated for returns and 
gains proportionable unto other men for the produce of their estates. 1 

In other words, not only property but product was taken into 
account. So in Plymouth colony it was provided "that all 
persons bee rated according to their goods, faculties and per- 
sonall abillities," the "vizible estate at a fixed valuation, but 
faculties and personall abilities at will and doome." 2 In Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island the law was precisely the same and 
the tax was known as the " assessment on the faculty." 3 The 
profits of certain classes were taxable like the produce of estates. 
We see therefore how wide of the mark is the recent statement 
that the system which the Americans instinctively adopted was 
" the equal taxation of property, the non-taxation of labor." 

In the colonies indeed these laws mark only the first faint 
attempts to substitute product for property as the basis of 
taxation. Later on the distinction was lost sight of and the 
attempt abandoned. But in Europe the development continued 
and the whole tax system changed from property to product. 
Thus the taxes on land, houses, wages, salaries, interest, profits, 
etc., gradually supplanted the property tax and formed a more 
or less complete system based on product. Very recently 
again the basis of taxation in modern societies has shifted from 
product to income. But the reasons of this change and the 
serious limitations on the ractice of the income tax must be 



1 Colonial Records of Massachusetts Bay, II, 173; II, 213; III, 88. Cf. Charters 
and General Laws of Massachusetts Bay (1814), p. 70. 

2 Records of the Colony of New Plymouth (Pulsifer's ed.), IV, 102, law of 1643; 
VI, 22, court orders of 1689. 

8 Connecticut Colonial Records, I, 559, law of 1650. Rhode Island Colonial 
Records, II, 510. Cf. the law of 1649 in New Haven; Colonial Records of the Colony 
and Plantations of New Haven, I, 494. 
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deferred to another article. The point to be noticed here is 
that throughout all Europe the mediaeval basis of taxation — 
the mass of property — was utterly abandoned, because it no 
longer responded to the equities. The property tax is theoret- 
ically unjust because property no longer measures the ability 
to pay ; because property was replaced by product as an index 
to faculty. 

This is the reason of the failure of the property tax. It has 
indeed been contended by some, as e.g. by President Walker, 
that the fatal defect of the property tax consists in its consti- 
tuting a penalty on savings. 1 This is inadequate. For the 
same objection would attach to any tax based on income in so 
far as income exceeds expenditures. An income tax on the 
surplus is equally a tax on savings. There is no difference in 
this respect between a property tax and this portion of an 
income tax. The only logical conclusion from this objection 
to the property tax is a tax on expense. If we wish to avoid 
taxing savings, we must tax only expenditure. And yet Presi- 
dent Walker correctly opposes the expense tax as the most 
unjust of all. The property tax is unjust, not because it is a 
penalty on savings, but because property is no longer a measure 
of ability. 

There is not a single scientist of note who upholds the prop- 
erty tax as the sole or chief direct contribution. Some of the 
German writers on finance indeed advocate a general property 
tax, but simply as a very subordinate supplement to all existing 
direct taxes, 2 and mainly as an adjunct to the income tax in 
order to tax income from property more than professional or 
individual earnings. But the German writers overlook the fact 
that the same result may be attained by making a difference 
in the rate of the income tax, as in Italy. Above all, the 
continental countries have fortunately been so long exempt 
from the property tax that the European writers have given it 
very little attention, have utterly forgotten its shortcomings, 
and have failed to analyze its inherent defects. 

1 Political Science Quarterly, III, 1 (March, 1888), p. 3. 

2 Cf. Gustav Cohn, Finanzwissenschaft, § 475 : " Neben der Erwerbsbesteuerung 
bleibt fttr die Besitzbesteuerung heute nur ein beschrankter Raum iibrig." 
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One other argument is sometimes advanced in favor of the 
property tax, viz., that under any other system unproductive 
property, like jewelry, art collections, unimproved lands, etc., 
would be exempt. This consideration is of little weight and, 
at its best, does not justify a general property tax, but a tax on 
special kinds of property. Entirely apart from the impolicy 
of taxing art collections, or the impossibility of discovering 
jewelry, or the utter insignificance of this kind of property 
when compared with the total national wealth, the argument 
has one fatal defect. The conversion of capital into unproduc- 
tive wealth of itself destroys the revenue, which is the only 
true fund for the payment of taxes. It is undeniable that if 
the property were productive and if the tax were levied on the 
product the owner would pay a larger sum. But on the other 
hand his revenue would be still greater and his annual surplus 
above the tax would constitute an ever-increasing productive 
fund. To leave unproductive property free may thus indeed 
lessen the share of the government, but seems to be nothing 
but justice to the individual. His renunciation of revenue 
diminishes pro tanto his tax-paying ability. But even granting 
that the exemption of non-productive property is erroneous in 
principle in so far as vacant lands and parks are concerned — an 
error that can be rectified by a tax on all real estate — it is a 
minute defect when compared with the utter immunity of all 
profits and earnings derived from personal or professional exer- 
tions. If there are any evils arising from the absence of a 
general property tax, they are infinitesimal when compared to 
the evils inseparable from its existence. 

V. Conclusion. 

We may now sum up our conclusions, deferring the question 
of incidence to a future paper. The general property tax as 
the main source of public revenue is shown to be a failure from 
the triple standpoint of history, theory and practice. 

Historically, the property tax was once well-nigh universal. 
Far from being an original idea which the Americans instinc- 
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tively adopted, it is found in all early societies whose economic 
conditions were similar to those of the American colonies. It 
was the first crude attempt to attain a semblance of equity, and 
it at first responded roughly to the demands of democratic jus- 
tice. In a community mainly agricultural, the property tax was 
not unsuited to the social conditions. But as soon as commer- 
cial and industrial considerations came to the foreground in 
national or municipal life, the property tax decayed, became a 
shadow of its former self and ultimately turned into a tax on 
real property, while professing to be a tax on all property. The 
disparity between facts and appearance, between practice and 
theory, everywhere became so evident and engendered such 
misery that the property tax was gradually relegated to a sub- 
ordinate position in the fiscal system and was at last completely 
abolished. All attempts to stem the current and to prolong the 
tax by a more stringent administration had no effect but that of 
injurious reaction on the morale of the community. America is 
to-day the only great nation deaf to the warnings of history. 
But it is fast nearing the stage when it, too, will have to submit 
to the inevitable. 

Theoretically, we have found that the general property tax is 
deficient in two respects. First, the theory presupposes that 
there is an ascertainable general property — a definite surplus 
of assets over liabilities. In primitive social conditions this is 
true. There is a composite mass of property, because there is 
no industrial differentiation. But in the modern age property 
is split up into a hundred elements. If we attempt to tax each 
element separately it is often impossible to decide from which 
category deductions are to be made for indebtedness. An in- 
dividual, e.g., owes more on his book accounts than is due to 
him. Granting that he therefore pays no tax on his book 
accounts, shall he be permitted to deduct this surplus of debt 
from the value of his real estate ? This is manifestly inadmis- 
sible. And yet unless this is done he is taxed not on his prop- 
erty but on his surplus of debt ; not on his real assets, but on 
what he owes. The theory of the property tax is not carried 
out. And it cannot be carried out because the conditions of 
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the theory fail. The general mass of property has disappeared, 
and with it vanishes the foundation of the general property 
tax. 

Secondly, the property tax is faulty because property is no 
longer a criterion of faculty or tax-paying ability. Two equal 
masses of property may be unequally productive, and hence 
unequally affect the margin of income from which the public 
contributions are paid. The standard of ability has been shifted 
from property to product. Not the extent but the productivity 
of wealth constitutes the test. And since revenue is a better 
index than wealth, the vast class of earnings derived not from 
property but from exertion is completely and unjustifiably 
exempted by the taxation of property alone. The theory of 
the property tax again fails because the conditions of the theory 
have disappeared. 

Practically, the general property tax as actually administered 
to-day is beyond all peradventure the worst tax known in 
the civilized world. We shall see in another paper 'that even 
the much decried income tax, both in the United States and 
in Europe, was and is, however defective, infinitely superior in 
practice. The property tax to-day, because of its attempt to 
tax intangible as well as tangible things, sins against the cardi- 
nal rules of uniformity, of equality and of universality of taxa- 
tion. It puts a premium on dishonesty and debauches the pub- 
lic conscience. It reduces deception to a system and makes a 
science of knavery. It presses hardest on those least able to 
pay. It imposes double taxation on one man and grants entire 
immunity to the next. In short, the general property tax is so 
flagrantly inequitable that its retention can be explained only 
through ignorance or inertia. It is the cause of such crying 
injustice that its abolition must become the battle cry of every 
statesman and reformer. 1 

Edwin R. A. Seligman. 



1 I do not wish to be understood as favoring either the exclusive taxation of real 
estate or the single tax on land-values. Even as the sole direct taxes, these forms are 
utterly inadequate, as will be shown in a succeeding essay. 
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